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A VISIT TO THE BATTLEFIELDS OF CESAR 



WALTER DENNISON 

University of Michigan 



So many classical teachers nowadays pass through France in 
going to or from Italy that it seems worth while to call their attention 
to the ease with which they can visit several of the most important 
sites of Caesar's battlefields along the way. It was my fortune during 
the past summer to explore four of these localities — namely, Alesia, 
Bibracte, Gergovia, and the site of the battle between the Romans 
and the Helvetians; it was a surprise to find how quickly one can 
reach these localities, and how thoroughly he can study them, without 
leaving the beaten line of travel for more than four or five days. 
Certainly the increased vigor and freshness which the teacher of 
Caesar will put into his work after such an experience, and the added 
inspiration he will himself feel, will sufficiently repay the effort required 
even if it involves some extra expense and some delay in his itinerary. 
One needs to know a little French, to be sure, but everyone who has 
traveled in a foreign land is well aware that he can procure the actual 
necessities of life with only a slight knowledge of the native language. 
The French peasants are invariably obliging and not unpleasantly 
inquisitive; they will go a long distance out of their way to show the 
right road, while the good manners of the boys are a revelation to 
the stranger. As they pass you, instead of staring or raising a derisive 
shout, as boys in some other countries will often do, these French 
boys shyly raise their hats and wish you a "Bon jour, Monsieur." 
The French inns are clean and inviting, and the cuisine is of course 
famous, so that there is really nothing to mar the pleasure of a visit 
to these interesting spots. It is perhaps unnecessary to say also that 
one should take w T ith him a text of the Gallic War, detailed plans of 
each locality, and notes made in previous study. A good set of 
bicycle maps, one for each department of France, is obtainable at 
the Libraire Neal, 248, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 

Before leaving Paris the traveler should not fail to see the very 
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instructive museum of St. Germain- en-Laye, situated twelve miles 
northwest of Paris and easily reached by steam tram, where are 
preserved the finds of excavations at Bibracte, Alesia, Uxellodunum, 
and other Caesarian sites. There are also models of Roman engines 
of war, inscriptions, and reliefs in original or in cast illustrative of 
the Gauls and Gallic customs. Here may be seen also the coins 




Fig. 1. — West end of Alesia, from the Plain of Les Laumes 

found in the trenches of Alesia, 619 in all, of which 487 were Gallic, 
103 of these being Arvernian; one bears the name Vercingetorixs ; 
others are inscribed Epad for the chieftain, Epasnactus. The finds 
at Alesia include also spear-heads, swords, javelin points, javelin 
butts, the stimuli mentioned by Caesar, 1 and the famous silver vase, 
which was discovered in 1862 in one of the trenches of circumvalla- 
tion in the plain of Les Laumes. Several pieces of pottery from 
Bibracte are inscribed, some with Greek letters, which recalls Caesar's 
note 2 relating to the GauPs knowledge of the Greek language. 



1 b. G., VII, 73. 



2 Ibid, j I, 29. 
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Les Laumes, the station where one alights to visit Alesia, is a 
small town on the main line of the Paris-Lyons railroad. The train 
traverses a fertile region, in early summer yellow with fields of grain, 
which in the first week of July was being harvested. These sights 
suggest the important and often vexatious question of food-supply 
that Caesar had always to face. About half-way to Les Laumes the 
railway line passes through Sens, the ancient Agedincum. A high 
range of hills on the west makes clear the reason why this town 
occupied an important position strategically. Sens has figured in 
military annals prominently also in recent times, during the Franco- 
Prussian War. Farther south the country becomes hilly and rolling. 

The mount of Alesia, which lies only a short distance from the 
station of Les Laumes, is reached by a broad carriage road passing 
through the small village of Alise-St. Reine on the southwest slope 
of the hill. The first impression one has on arriving at the top is of 
the extent and magnificence of the view on the north, west, and south 
sides. Toward the east stretches the flat plateau of Alesia; but the 
Montagne de Flavigny, Mont Rea, and the heights over which came 
the army of relief are spread out before one like a panorama. Here 
Vercingetorix and his besieged men stood eagerly watching for the 
vanguard of the relieving army. The view of the plain, "three miles 
long," stretching out westward as level as a table, is now partially 
hidden by a heavy growth of trees on the middle slopes of the hill. 
The second impression one has is of the certainty of the topography. 
No doubt is entertained of the correctness of the site. Caesar's 
language is concise but exact, and can be followed without a question 
arising in one's mind; and, by the way, it gives one a peculiar sensa- 
tion to read in this place Caesar's own words describing the desper- 
ate struggle of which he was himself ah anxious eyewitness. 

A short distance back from the west end of the plateau has been 
erected a colossal statue of Vercingetorix, wearing the distinctive 
Gallic dress. The thick bushy hair and long drooping moustache 
give a barbaric appearance, although the features express nobility 
and strength. The inscription on the base reads: "La Gaule unie, 
formant une seule nation animee d'un meme esprit, peut defier 
l'univers. Vercingetorix aux Gaulois assembles. Caesar de Bell. 
Gall. 1. VII, c. xxix. Napoleon III, Empereur des Francais, k la 
m&noire de Vercingetorix." 
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The Roman line of defense was weakest at Mont Rea, as the 
Gauls discovered. This hill the Romans had been unable to include 
in their system of fortifications propter magnitudinem circuitus, and 
the camp was therefore constructed on a slope at a lower level. At 
present, however, at a height that seems less than that on which the 
infantry camps (A, B, and C of Holmes's plan) on the other hills 
were made, there is a nearly level plateau gently sloping upward, and 
a camp on this level would apparently have been as safe from attack 
as those on the Flavigny Heights or the Montagne de Bussy. The 
distance, too, from Alesia is about the same. It is possible, of course, 
that this slope was quite different in Caesar's time. 

The surface on the plateau of Alesia is stony, but various kinds 
of crops, as wheat, rye, potatoes, and hay, are grown. From the 
east end one gets a clear idea of the geographical features on this 
side also. The topography of the Montagne de Bussy and of Penne- 
ville Heights, with the two small streams, the Ose and Oserain, is at 
once understood. 

The best view to suggest the extent and height of Alesia is obtained 
from the main carriage road about half a mile from the railroad 
station; from here the whole of the north and west sides are seen, 
and they look truly inaccessible. The south side is just as precipi- 
tous, the east side less so. Standing on this spot, where Caesar's 
line of fortifications crossed, one realizes something of the energy and 
indomitable will of this general who set himself the stupendous task 
of constructing a double line of fortifications, thirteen miles long, all 
around the mountain. It seems easy to a student who traces out the 
line of fortifications on paper, but it looks very different when one is 
actually on the spot. 

A branch line of the Lyons railroad runs in about three hours to 
Autun, the ancient Augustodunum, formerly believed erroneously to 
be the site of Bibracte. There is now no doubt that this stronghold 
was situated on the height of Mont Beuvray, about fifteen miles west 
of Autun. This may be reached by carriage or wheel, procured 
without difficulty at Autun. Mont Beuvray, on which was once 
Bibracte, the capital of the ^Edui, is impressive because of its height 
(over 2,500 feet) and because of the picturesqueness of its location. 
It is rightly called a mountain, for, though it stands in a semi- 
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mountainous country, it rises above its fellows and is visible for many 
miles. Its impregnability may account in part for the prestige the 
iEdui enjoyed in Gaul. It was the oppidum Aeduorum longe maxi- 
mum et copiosissimum, 1 apud eos maximae auctoritatis. 2 Caesar 
made it his headquarters in the winter of 52-51 B. C., 3 and the council 
was held here at which Vercingetorix was chosen chief. 4 The moun- 
tain is higher toward the north as one sees it silhouetted against the 
sky, a large clump of trees appearing about the middle of its length. 
In fact, a large part of the mountain and surrounding district is 
densely wooded, chiefly with fine old chestnuts. "Between St. 
Leger and the mount there is scenery of almost unimaginable rich- 
ness, and wooded slopes that look like some poet's dream of Arcady." 5 
On the top is a small open space from which one can see out on the 
surrounding country. Excavations undertaken on the summit and 
slopes of Mont Beuvray by M. Bulliot, chiefly during the years 
1867-70, brought to light extensive remains of a large city — walls of 
fortifications; roads; public buildings, including a temple; private 
dwellings; places of work and business, as a blacksmith's shop and 
an enameler's establishment; and small objects of every kind, as 
coins, bracelets, fibulae, rings, spoons, stone ornaments, vases, and 
objects in iron, as knives, keys, spear-points, swords, chains, etc. 
Most of the latter are now in the Musee St. Germain. Of especial 
interest were the city ramparts, which were almost everywhere dis- 
tinctly traceable. In some places where the slope is not so steep 
there was also an inner fortification. The mode of construction of 
the rampart wall corresponds with Caesar's description of the walls 
of Avaricum. 6 Beams of wood alternated with courses of stone with 
earth for filling. These beams were fastened to other beams running 
parallel with the wall and to upright beams by means of nails; remains 
of the nails have been found. At the city gate the walls bent inward, 
making a narrow entrance; this was evidently for better defense. 
1 B. G. y 1,23. * VII, 55. 

3 VII, 90; VIII, 2, 4. 4 VII, 63. 

5 Hamerton, The Mount and the City of Autun (London, 1897), pp. 26, 27, a 
very interesting book which shows a sympathetic appreciation of the ancient life. It 
gives an excellent summary of the results of the excavations. "The Antiquary" is 
M. Bulliot (died 1892). 

6 B. G., VII, 23. 
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More than two hundred buildings were excavated, most of which 
were well preserved, the walls of the houses being high and the floors 
hard. 

Bibracte had a good water and sewage system. There were at 
least twenty-two perpetual springs within the rampart, some of them 
very abundant. The visitor is disappointed in not being able to see 
many of the ancient remains, but by an agreement made with the 
owner of the land the excavated sections of each year were filled up 
again. This is in reality much better, for, as Hamerton points out 
(pp. 41, 42), the uncemented Gallic walls could not stand the effects 
of the rigorous weather, and the loose stones if exposed might be 
easily carried off. The official publication of these excavations is 
found in the Revue Archeologique, Vols. XX-XXIV (1869-72). 

To reach the battlefield of the Helvetians 1 it is necessary to go 
first by rail from Autun to Etang; from litang a steam tram line 
runs down the valley of the Arroux to Toulon, whence a branch 
road is taken to the station of Montmort. This station is near the 
"mill pond," and is a little more than a kilometer from the village 
of Montmort. A wheel can easily be rented at Toulon, if one wishes 
to explore the neighborhood. Five kilometers from Toulon on the 
Luzy road is the "mill pond," which, according to Stoffel's calcula- 
tion, occupies a portion of the site where the Helvetians . were 
encamped. This pond is fed by a little stream, a tributary of the 
Arroux, and furnishes power for a small grist-mill. The country 
about, though hilly, is very interesting. The land is fertile, and the 
fields in summer are variegated by the colors of the different crops 
which the French peasant usually grows in long and comparatively 
narrow strips. At the time of my visit (July 8) the laborers were 
in the fields harvesting the grain. 

A kilometer north of the "mill pond" lies the poor village of 
Montmort. Near here is the point de vue, whence is unrolled the 
whole panorama of the field where that desperate battle was fought ; 
there are the proximus collis (plateau of Armecy) and the lower land 
between, along which the Helvetians came in their terror-stricken 
flight. Naturally one reads the description here with more than 
ordinary interest and understanding. The phrase latere aperto gave 

1 B. G., I, 24-26. 
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me no trouble. The slopes are such that it is entirely reasonable to 
suppose that the Boii and Tulingi executed a right-flank movement; 
that is, they moved around (south of) the Roman line so as to attack 
them on the right or exposed flank. 

All doubt as to this being the correct site of the battle of the 
Helve tii was removed in 1886 and the years following by the excava- 
tions of Stoffel 1 on the plateau of Armecy. A crescent-shaped 
intrenchment was discovered here, apparently made for temporary 
use. Three years later excavations were made at Montmort reveal- 
ing Gallic remains. With a wheel one can return by the Toulon 
road which skirts the plateau of Armecy on the north. 

The steam tram line continues from Toulon-sur-Arroux down the 
river to Digoin, whence Clermont-Ferrand can be reached by way 
of Moulins in from three to four hours. Six miles south lies the 
famous rock of Gergovia. A whole day is needed to explore this 
interesting place. Because of the steep grades a wheel would hardly 
be practicable, except in returning. A good carriage road leads 
from Clermont-Ferrand (leaving by the Issoire road) to Romagnat, 
a distance of 4.8 kilometers, from where a steep path ascends to the 
top. From one and a half to two hours are required to walk this 
distance. La Roche Blanche may easily be reached from the south 
side of the plateau in one-half to three-quarters of an hour, and from 
these two sites the whole ground can be studied, very satisfactorily. 

The plateau itself is an almost perfect rectangle, and its surface 
is cleared and under partial cultivation. On the north side the hill 
is nearly precipitous, precluding all possibility of attack there. This 
is true also of the east side. The country is wonderfully beautiful, 
and there is an added element of interest in the thought that from 
his childhood Vercingetorix was familiar with these views. The 
whole district is volcanic in origin; in consequence it contains many 
peculiar dome-shaped hills and mountains, called by the French 
puys (Latin podium). In the vicinity are the Puy de Mont Rognon. 
Puy de Jussat, Puy Giroux, and others. The most striking of all is 
the Puy de Dome, about eight miles to the northwest. Such is the 
height (2,440 feet) of the plateau of Gergovia that all the surrounding 
geographical features of hill and road and town (Clemensat, Romag- 

1 Guerre civile, Vol. II, pp. 439-52. 
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nat, Aubiere, Beaumont, Ceyrat, Clermont-Ferrand) are spread out 
before one as if on a great relief map. On the west the heights of 
Risolles, now partially wooded, and the col of land connecting it 
with the plateau are easily identified. The north slope of the col 
is not very steep, and it would be possible for a body of men to climb 
up it. Such a military movement would be difficult, however, and 
probably Caesar would never have attempted if. But his feint at 
scaling this side at any rate frightened Vercingetorix, and the xuse 
was successful. On the extreme east of the plateau a monument 
was erected in 1900 to the memory of Vercingetorix. It is a curious 
three-sided structure, the triangular entablature being supported 
by three pillars. On the summit is a Gallic helmet. On one side 
is the inscription: 

GERGOVIA 

IN HIS LOCIS DUX ARVERNORUM 

VERCINGETORIX 

CAESAREM INVADENTEM PROFLIGAVIT 

A descent is easily made on the south through the village of Ger- 
govie and over to the hill above the town of La Roche Blanche. 
This rock terminates on the south in a sheer precipice; on the other 
sides it slopes away, but more gradually on the north (toward Ger- 
govia). The view from this hill is also very wide. On the south 
extends the long regular ridge of the Montagne de la Serre. The 
town of Crest seems very near; in fact, when I first saw it from the 
height of Gergovia, I supposed it was the village of La Roche Blanche. 
The Auzon, a small stream about like the Ose, flows at one's feet. 
On a clear day Vercingetorix could have seen perfectly the supposed 
Roman legionaries noisily making their way up the Auzon, as if with 
the intention of seizing the heights of Risolles. From the precipice 
above La Roche Blanche I could with the naked eye distinguish 
men who were working in the vineyards on the slope below Crest. 
I could also without a glass see workmen on the upper levels of 
Gergovia. Caesar's attention could therefore be at once attracted 
by the absence of men from the col. Nor is it true that the Puy de 
Jussat would hide the operations on the Risolles, for, standing lower 
down within the line of the Roman fortifications, as discovered by 
Stoffel, I could see perfectly the whole extent of the col and the 
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greater part of the Risolles. If one stands farther up, this is of course 
impossible. On the south side of Gergovia, where the fighting took 
place, the slope descends in a series of terraces, on which a body of 
men could easily intrench themselves. These slopes, however, are 
steep, as one realizes in climbing them for himself, when h.e is quite 
ready to applaud the bravery and undaunted spirit of the Roman 
soldier in advancing over so unfavorable ground. On the southeast 
corner projects the low spur over which came the auxiliary forces of 
the iEdui and broke upon the view of the startled Romans. All 
these geographical features are easily distinguished from La Roche 
Blanche, as also the site of Caesar's large camp to the east and its 
relation with the small camp upon this height. The sensation can 
better be imagined than described of reading on this spot nearly 
two thousand years afterward Caesar's own description of the stirring 
events which took place here beneath his very eye. 

The memory of Vercingetorix still lives and is revered in the 
country of the Arverni. The people speak his name; a monument 
stands, as I have said, on the plateau of Gergovia to recall his great- 
ness; and another was erected in 1903 a Vercingetorix in one of the 
principal squares of Clermont-Ferrand. The latter represents the 
hero on horseback riding over a prostrate Roman and turning about 
to encourage his followers. The statue, by Bartholdi, is mounted on 
a pedestal supported by six columns which are adorned with round 
shields. 

From Clermont-Ferrand, by way of Thiers and St. Etienne, one 
regains in a few hours the main line of the Lyons railroad at Vienne, 
after passing through some of the most striking mountain scenery of 
France. 

The student of Caesar who has more time at his disposal will find 
it not difficult to visit other places of importance; for example, the 
sites of the battle at the Sambre (at Hautmont) and the battle at 
the Aisne (near Berry-au-Bac) ; the hill of Plettig, near Epfig, where 
the conference between Caesar and Ariovistus took place, and Ostheim, 
near which the final conflict occurred ; Besanf on, the ancient Vesontio, 
interesting because of its location, but, since it is now a fortress of 
the first class, not wholly accessible; the valley of the Rhone from 
Geneva to at least the Pas de l'Ecluse; and the Saone from Lyons 
north to Macon. 
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Another locality on the direct line of travel from London to the 
continent, which ought not to be omitted, is the district about Dover 
(England) and north along the coast to Deal. The chalk cliffs 
which prevented Caesar's landing extend on either side of Dover for 
miles, rising precipitously above the strand for 350 to 400 feet. In 
crossing from Dover to Calais a good view is obtained of the cliffs 
from the sea, as they stand out conspicuous by their whiteness. 




Fig. 2.— The Chalk Cliffs at St. Margaret's Bay 

There are two places only along this stretch of white rock where there 
is a break, or rather indentation, which might make a landing possible. 
These are at Dover, and at St. Margaret's Bay four miles and a 
half northeast. The city of Dover is situated in a narrow valley 
which extends for a short distance inland; at St. Margaret's Bay 
also there is a narrow strand of perhaps fifty yards. But in both 
places the rocks rise steeply, though farther back, and any sensible 
general scanning the coast from the sea, whence both indentations are 
plainly visible, would never think of landing an army at either place, 
especially if a hostile army were posted above. 

The ascent to Dover Castle (on the north side of the town) is 
arduous, but from there the country stretches away nearly level 
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toward Deal, so that the Britons might very well have followed 
along the shore as Caesar's vessels slowly sailed northward in search 
of a landing place. One can walk by a footpath along the edge of 
the cliffs the whole distance from Dover Castle to Kingsdown. The 
view seaward is fine; on a clear day the coast of France is visible. 
Below, the beach is pebbly, which makes walking difficult; besides, 
on account of the tide, walking on the beach would not, I think, be 
practicable, at any rate from St. Margaret's Bay north. At Kings- 
down the cliffs, though still precipitous, begin to diminish in height 
and to recede from the shore, leaving a strand of from 350 to 400 
yards wide. At Walmer Castle, a short distance away, the cliffs 
disappear altogether, and from this point to Deal, and on northward 
and for miles inland, the country is level or slightly undulating. 
At any point north of Walmer Castle, and quite likely only a little 
north of it, Caesar landed and drew up his ships. The district is 
fertile and under cultivation, grain and hay being the prevailing 
crops. The return to Dover may be made by train. 



